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'1 he Global Partnership for 
Education works to ensure that 
every child receives a quality basic 
education, prioritizing Lhe poorest 
the most vulnerable and those 
living in countries affected by 
conflict and fragility 


By mobilizing domestic and 
international financing and 
providing large-scale grants for 
planning and implementing 
education sector plans, GPE helps 
developing countries to improve 
learning and equity through 
stronger education systems. 


#FundEducation 
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SMOKING GUNS 

What motivated a mElilary gnslysE to risk life in prison 
by leaking a iop-secret Defense Department history 
of U.S. deception in Vietnam? tn Oscar contender 
ThePasUhe reason is his disenchantment with Robert 
McNamara, but a 1992 book says there's more to it. 
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Magna Cum 
Laughable 

Conservatives have long waged 
a 1 on d y wa r on co!] ege p bu t they 
now have allies eager to tear down 
higher education and start over 
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Bright 
Shining Lies 

How a murder mystery pushed 
Daniel Ellsbei^gtoleak the 
Pentagon Papers—and change 
the course o f th c Vi etnam War. 
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Toil and 


A man steps through debris 
after a fire destroyed hundreds 
of homes near Manila on 
January 24. The blase affected 
more than 1.000 residents, 
though there.were no reports 
of deaths or injuries. 
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In Focus 


DUBAI, UNITED ARAG EH1HATES 

In llicLoii" Unit 

Runners compere in the Dubai 
Marathon on January 26 More than 
30.0DO people took part in the race 
The winners of the mens and women's 
events each brake course record's 
and received a phieof S2Q0.Q00. 
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KABUL, Af tiHRHlSfAH 

The Forever War 

An injured man arrives at a hospital 
after a Taliban attacker detonated 
an ambulance fuJi of explosives on 
January 27. The blast which came 
at a particularly violent time in the 
war, killed more than 95 people. 
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Tumble From Grace 

Olympic gold medalist Aly Ragman stares 
down Larry Nassau the former USA 
Gymnastics doctor who she says -sexually 
abused hen on January 19 Nassar pleaded 
guilty to sexually abusing seven g=rts and 
was sentenced to 40 to 175 years in prison¬ 
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LIBERTY LADIES 

Ovm the past year, 
khtks pufidili say the 
fn&rrtenlti m from iho 
lAtomims March and 
simitar rail jea it ha* 
inspired (strch as the 
one iii D.C betow^ has 
fuatad Democratic: 
victories in Virginia, New 
Jersey and Alabama, 
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POLITICS 


The 

She Party 

Will the womens marches morph into a movement 
that grabs Trump by the midterms? 


B by a.m., thousands had crowded into 
a parking lot—mostly women in pussy ha Is., 
hoisting signs with mordant slogans, like “Crab 
'em by the midterms,- or ‘What Oprah said. - It was 
late January, and they had created their own The- 
myscira on the outskirts of Us Vegas, a city better 
known for gambling and nightlife than feminism. 

Kelley Tucky, a 54-year-old lifelong Republican, 
was one of those women. A year ago, she might not 
have shown up for something like this. In 2016, 
she "voted her conscience" in the presidential 
election, casting her ballot for Hillary Clinton, But 
when Donald Trump won, Tucky was willing to 
give him a chance. She sat out last year's Women's 
March, while millions hooded the streets, lambast¬ 
ing the new president and calling tor his removal. 
U I was of the mindset that any change causes con¬ 
sternation/- Tucky says. "I wanted to give it a little 
time to see if things settled down. 2017 was the 
opposite of settling downT 

Tucky grew tired of what she 
calls the "hatred" and "divisiveness" 
of Trump and his rhetoric; a feeling 
that crystallized after the president 
reportedly referred to Haiti and 


African countries as "shilholes." Which is why she 
showed up that morning, campaigning for Susie 
Lee—a Nevada Democrat running for Congress in 
the type of suburban swing district that the party 
will need to win to flip the House in November. 
Joining her were close to 40 volunteers sipping 
on Starbucks coffee as Fleetwood Mac’s Rumours 
played on a loop in the parking lot. H ! don't believe 
Susie positions herself first as a Democrat,*Tucky 
says. H 1 think she positions herself as a damn smart 
woman who gets things done." 

Other women have been getting things done too. 
Over the past year, some pundits say the momentum 
from the Women's March and similar rallies it has 
inspired has fueled Democratic victories in Virginia, 
New Jersey and Alabama. In 2018, Nevada may be 
the next state to join this blue wave, with women 
running up and down the ballot, which is part of 
the reason organizers of the Women's March held 
their national event in Las Vegas this 
year. It's also a key swing state I hat 
represents one of the best chances for 
Democrats to pick up a Senate seat In 
their quest to take back the majori¬ 
ty; Hillary Clinton bested Trump in 
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Nevada by 2 points in 2016. 

The movement appears to be a 
formidable force, and many activists 
hope it can turn, into a left- leanmg 
version of the Tea Parry, the right- 
wing grassroots effort that coalesced 
around opposition to President 
Barack Obama and propelled a bevy 
of candidates to Congress in 2010. 
“The first year of the Womens March 
was very much like the first year 
of the Tea Party," says Sal Russo, a 
longtime Republican strategist who 
helped hi el the Tea Party. “I think 
we've seers that its morphed into far 
more of a political movement than 
Occupy [Wall Street] ever did." 

But others see meaningful differ* 
cnees between the Women's March 
and the Tea Party that suggest the 
movement could last longer than 
its conservative counterpart, "The 
Women's March doesn't have that 


same laser focus on health care 
reform as the Tea Party had In 2010, 
which they used as a kind of funnel " 
says Democratic strategist Tracy SefL 
"There's room for more issues in the 
Women's March that .arc cultural, as 
v/cSI as political. If 2010 w r as a funnel, 
this is a waterfall* 

Last year's marches inspired more 
than 25,000 women to reach out to 
EMILY'S List, the country's largest 


“Pm a receptionist 
at a law firm, and I 
own an auto-repair 
shop. I figure, if 
Donald Trump can 
win, so can I ” 



po 1 1 r i cal rec ru i fm en t orga n i ? r a rion 
for women, to explore running for 
office, and the effect hasn't worn off 
Emerge Nevada, an organization 
that recruits and trains progressive 
women to run for stare and local 
office, signed up 122 women inter¬ 
ested in launching political cam¬ 
paigns during the Las Vegas rally. 

Michelle Moge w'as so moved by 
last year s march in D.C.„ she began 
attending other political events in 
her home state of New Hampshire 
and joined the local Democrats club. 
And then she decided to run for a 
seat in Hie state House oF Represent 
tatives, “I'm a receptionist at a law 
fi rm, and I own an auto-repair shop," 
she says. “I figure, if Donald Trump 
can win,, so can IT 

Female voters could give a major 
boost to Mogeand other female can¬ 
didates in 2018. A CNN poll found 
that even white women—52 percent 
of whom voted for Trump in 2016— 
are turning against the president. 
When matched against hypotheti¬ 
cal De mocrat i c c a n dida tes—Oprah 
Winfrey, former Vice President Joe 
Eldon or Senator Bernie Sanders— 
Tru m p loses amon g whi Ic w amen by 
double digits, according to the poll. 
Meanwhile, a Washington Post ABC 
News survey found that Democrats 
boast a 26 percentage-point lead 
over ftepu b I ic a ns v/i t h femal e vot ers 
going i nto the midterms. 

The Womens March is trying to 
bolster these numbers, w ith a goal to 
register 1 million voters by the end of 
2018, Volunteers had already signed 
up more than 7 r 0G0 people at the Las 


IDESoF THE MARCH? Women s March 
national co-dial rs Perez, Mallory 

and SarsouL The movement appears lobe 
a formidable force, but there ace already 
of fracture betweemhe national 
march and the regnal and local marches 
theY’ue I nspired across the country, 
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leaning (W left Clockwise from I 
l«fl; Mage, Lee 3rd demonstrators In 
New York- The movement has inspired a 
bew of new candidates to run for office. 
But some worry it coukl suffer from rachal 
divisions and Trump fatigue syndrome. 


Vegas rally: Not included in that tally 
was a group of teens, hovering near 
3 booth selling coffee spiked with 
Ba i I ey’s a n d K ah 1 Q,a. The y weren’ I 
old enough to dr ink—or vote, It was 
their first time at a Women's March 
event, "Even though we can't vote yet, 
by getting informed at a young age, 
ive know what our rights are," says 
Alone!ra Sanchez, 17. “We know what 
to expect, and we know what to fight 
for—for ourselves and everyone else/ 
A Deferred Action tor Childhood 
Arrivals program recipient whose 
ability to legally remain in the coun¬ 
try' depends on a deal with Congress 
that could give Trump $25 billion 
for his border wall, Sanchez feds 
the movement has to take a broad 
feminist approach- if we stand for 
women/ she says, “we have to stand 
for everybody else/ 

Across town—off a freeway where 
a billboard for Tao Nightclub Sc Asian 
Bistro features a woman's bare back 
and a sign promising a “happy end¬ 
ing 11 —Billy Vassilladis munched on 
grilled chicken salad, contemplating 
how the marches could eventually 
unseat Trump. Once an adviser to 
Obama and former Nevada Senator 
Harry Reid, he sees the potential in 
the movement—but worries that it 
will lose its organic feel and drive 
away young women like Sanchez 
with a muddled message. “Tins can’t 
become some broad agenda, pseudo- 
Democrat, pseudo-progressive move¬ 
ment/ he says. “It needs to be the 
women's movement, otherwise it'll 
lose its impact. 1 think the challenge 
es at what point is it safe, is it right, 
to go from anorganic movement ton 
more structured movement without 
making people fed marketed, manip¬ 
ulated or used?' 

The Women's March is already 
facing problems of a different 
nature. There are signs of fracture in 
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rhe movement between the national 
march—led by co-chairs Linda Sar- 
sour, Tannka Mallory, Carmen Perez 
and Bob Bland—and rhe regional 
and local marches they've inspired 
across s he country. When Sarsour 
announced the group"* Las Vegas 
event, Sarah Could, the press officer 
of [lie NYC Women's March, wrote 
in an email to that Sarsour 

"does nor represent rhe movement as 
a whole, only her own march r Gould 
tstYr the first to point to Sarsour as a 
polarising figure- In March, rhe writ¬ 
er Marisa Kabas penned an op-ed 
for Harper's Bazaar about feeling 
alienated by Sarsour's pro-Palestine 
views. “There are plenty of women" 
she wrbie. - who could say they feel 
'othered' bv this modern feminist 
movement." 

There are also racial tensions, 
with many women of color accusing 
the women who participate in the 


PATH OF MOST RESISTANCE Ai Ml# 
naMonai Woin&rtE March in Las V#gas. a 
sense of optimism prevailad, as many 
hope the movement con turn into a 
left-lea ning VefsiPn of the Tea Party. 


marc h es of c nr i ng only ab ou E a ttac ks 
on reproductive rights and ignor¬ 
ing the OOP's impact on minority 
women. These criticisms t la red up 
following the 2016 election, when 
some blamed black voters for not 
turning out in higher numbers to 
elect Clinton, ignoring the fact that 
94 percent of black women voters 
cast rheir ballots for the Democratic 
nominee, as compared with just -13 
percent of white women. Ahead 
of last years marches, some white 
women even pre-emptively blamed 
women of color for dividing the fem¬ 
inist movement and spoiling their 
vision of sisterly solidarity. 

Women's March organizers and 


speakers addressed this tension at 
the Las Vegas rally, with some call¬ 
ing for white women to "sooocb your 
chair over” fo make room for wom¬ 
en of color—and reminding white 
women that it's not up to black 
women to save the country from 
itself "Caucasian women need to 
get on board," says Renee Lewis, who 
traveled to Vegas from East vale, Cal¬ 
ifornia, to attend the national rally. 
"If they're not on board, they’re for 
what's going on in the world today. 1 * 

There are also questions about 
momentum. In New York City, Mayor 
Billde Ekisio estimated that 200.000 
protesters attended this year's march 
there, half of last year's number. 
Local outlets also reported that this 
year’s D.G. march saw a lower turn- 
out from the half mil lion who came 
out in 2017, And fhe Los Angeles 
march, which drew 750,000 dem¬ 
onstrators in 2017—making it rhe 
country's largest—drew somewhere 
near 600,000 this time around, (Las 
Vegas's "Power to the Polls" event 
attracted just 20,000, according to 
organizers, a potentially troubling 
sign, given the rally's official Wom¬ 
en's March designation.) 

The lower turnout could be due 
to what some call "Trump fatigue," 
Americans opposed to the presi¬ 
dent's agenda can no longer register 
the same shock us they did when 
Trump descended an escalator in 
June 201$ and called Mexicans rap¬ 
ists and criminals Trying to sustain 
the outrage women felt after his 
i Eiaugu s 1 a tion—which prod uc ed 
the largest single-day protest in the 
co u n t ry"s hi story— e s a d i Fficul t ta sk. 

Yet many who came out in Vegas, 
feel optimistic. As Tucky puts it: 
"You can sit back and complain, or 
you can go do something. ft H s time 
to stop marching and start running,., 
for office." □ 
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Throne for a Loop 

India's only openly gay prince is offering his 
palace as a sanctuary for LGBT people 


□ THROUGHOUT HIS Lift, PRINCE 

ManvendraSLngh Cohil has bro¬ 
ken tradition stereotypes and taboos. 
Despite the stigma divorce carries in 
India, lie ended his marriage with 
his princess in 1992. A decade brer, 
he became the first member of the 
Indian royal family to come out as gay 
and launched an LGBT rights charity 
shortly afterward. But his latest plan 
might be his most audacious yet. 

After Cohil came out in 200&, his 
mother took out a newspaper ad 
declaring the family had disowned 
him. Cohil is now opening a tour- 
bedroom pa bee, which he secured 
when his parents tried ro disinherit 


him, to LGBT people and their allies, 
in a country where sexual activity 
between people of the same gender is 
illegal. Named Hanumanteshwar 1927. 
after the year Gohil's great-grand¬ 
father built the palace, the center 
will he managed by his charity, the 
Lakshya Trust. There will be rooms 
for guests, as well as a medical facility' 
and English language and vocational 
classes.The prince is using, crowdfund- 
ing to build more struC’ 

I tires on the si te. 

Cohil has devoted 

she j E dec us I e to be i p - _ 

ing LGBT people. The kashmir a bander 

5 2 -year-old fcnows rh e w k t* B .hn i r □ g * nd#* 


pain of rejection and is aware of his 
privilege compared with other gay 
people in India and across the world. 

“Around the age of 12 Or 13, when 
J was undergoing sexual maturity, I 
thought, Vm attracted to the same sex 
and not opposite" he recalls. Fed ing 
unable to confide in his family about 
his sexuality, lie resolved to bury his 
feelings, ri l wanted to believe I was 
straight, and Td lead a 'normal' life and 
have a successful marriage* he says. 

He stresses that, unlike some LGBT 
people in India, he was not foiled to 
marry, but the marriage was uncon¬ 
summated, and his wife Filed for 
divorce after a year, after he opened 
up to her about his sexuality. 

Hoping to Find a “fix." his parents 
"cried to cure me, and they went to 
the extent of asking doctors to bring 
me some shock therapy and send 
me abroad to see If surgery could be 
performed" Gobi! claims. "Unfor¬ 
tunately for them, the doctors were 
sensitised to these issues and tried to 
explain that they were wasting their 
time," he says. d People lack knowledge. 
Even educated people like my parents, 
who are both university graduates, 
weren't educated on homosexuality." 

Unable to "Hs" their son. his par¬ 
ents cut him off. Gohil says. “My 
family knew I was gay but never 
thought I'd come out to society. That 
is more challenging for parents. It is 
one thing for those in their circle to 
know, but to tell society that their 
child is gay is very difficult " 

With GofiiFs blessing, a journalist 
cm ted the prince, causing a national 
scandal Crowds in his home state 
burned effigies of him and declared 
he was not worthy of becoming the 
maha raj a of The G SO ■ yea n o I d G oh i I 
dynasty when his Father dies. 

But his heritage also gave him a 
public profile. He shared his story on 
The Opmh Winfrey Sfirnv in 200? and 
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In Indian scripture, 
third-gender 
people were regarded 
as demigods* 


on Keeping Up \ Vi dr the Ka rda thians 
10 years later. And it meant he could 
threaten to sue his parents when they 
attempted to strip away his inheri- 
lance, enabling him to keep his pal¬ 
ace, If his family rejected him while 
the country watched “any other gay 
person could face a similar situation/ 
albeit on a smaller sole, he says. 

H lii India, we have a [strong] family 
system, and we arc mentally condi¬ 
tioned to be with our parents/’ he 
explains. “ The moment you try to 
come out as gay, you are told you'll 
be thrown out, and society will boy¬ 
cott you. You become a social outcast, 
A lot of people are financially depen¬ 
dent on their parents/ 

Reflecting on The public response 
to his sexuality. Cohil believes he 
sent positive shock waves through¬ 
out India that changed the country 
for the better. For instance, India's 
Supreme Court issued a historic 
ruling last year confirming the pri¬ 
vacy rights of LGBT people, after it 
re-criminalized homosexuality in 
2013 by reinstati ng a colonial-era law. 
The prince predicts that as people 
feel emboldened to Come out r Cen¬ 
ters like his will be more in demand. 
“Before. [LGBT] people succumbed to 
their parents' pressure and married 
mem hers of die opposite sex. As time 
goes by, the community is realizing 
that's no good " he says. "1 want to 
give people social and Financial 
empowerment, so eventually people 
who tvant to come out won't be 


affected.It won’t make a d iffefence 

if they arc disinherited “ 

As he fights for LGBT rights in 
liis country, Cohil laments the lack 
of understanding in India about its 
history of homosexual and gender 
nonbinary people. In Indian scrip¬ 
ture, hijm . kin iter or third-gender 
people were regarded as demigods 
and played an important advisory 
role in royal palaces in centuries past, 
while the Koran acknowledges that 
God created am bigut ties in gender. 
Current attitudes toward homosex¬ 
uality and gender-nonconforming 
and nonbinary people area hangover 
from British imperial rule. 

"If you read our history and cul¬ 
ture, homosexuality has been in the 
Kama Sutra, and we have temples that 
openly depict homoerotic statues and 
sculptures/ Cobit says. 

That is why he demands that $ec^ 
tion 377 of the Indian Penal Code, 
which dates hack lo ISftO and outlaws 


IMPERIALIST STAIN Last year (be 
Supreme Court ef India confirmed the 
privacy rights of LG8T people, after It 
re-criminalized h<5mose*ueJl!y In 2013. 


sexual activities rhat do not result 
in procreation, be scrapped imme¬ 
diately. He says it is harmful to both 
heterosexuals and homosexuals, as 
it prevents people from accessing 
treatment for HIV, AIDS and other 
sexual healtii conditions because 
they fear they will face punish¬ 
ment under what he describes as 
a "draconian 11 law. In early January, 
the Supreme Court ordered a review 
of Section 377. 

“It has no logic / Gohil says. “We 
hove had independence for 70 years, 
and the U.K. has done away with ir. 
and we are continuing with it. When 
I give lectures at universities, 1 ask 
people whether they masturbate, and 
they say yes, So J reply, 'Well, then this 
whole classroom is full oferi minds/" 

Aware of his profile and the novelty 
of being a gay prince, Cohil is raking 
his fight for LGBT rights worldwide. 
“Gay rights arc human rights/ he 
points out. “We won't win this fighs 
if I corner myself to a national level. 
Th is has t o be global /His mot ivnt i on, 
he says, comes from the Sanskrirsay- 
ing Vasudhaiva kutumbakam. or "The 
whole world is one family/ □ 












FOR DECADES, CONSERVATIVES HAVE WAGED 
A LONELY WAR ON COLLECT. BUT THEY ARE FINALLY WINNING 
THEY SUDDENLY HAVE ALLIES ON ALL SIDES, 

EAGER TO TEAR DOWN HIGHER EDUCATION AND STAR I <>\ Hi 
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I ike a plcasan s d iversion, bu i i r 
is that ra re aspect of life cap ableof diciringbtpartisa.il 
out ra gc. Those of H5- who do not e njoy lazy rivers con ■ 
dc ui ti rhem. especialJy i f thei r cost figures in to ihe tu¬ 
rn O] i we pay for ou r eh i ]d ren to a ttend a n in st i tution 
of higher lea rning.Thc lazy river is not yet a staple of 
the American college campus,, but these was a rime 
when science labors tor ies on campus were rare too r 

By a lazy river. I don’t mean the backwoods of 
Arkansas, midsummer, willows bowing to the mud¬ 
dy water. That is not, in tact, a Lazy river. Imagine 
instead a swimming pool stretched into a sinuous 
strip. Give it a gentle current. Give tads inflatable 
lubes. You now have a lazy riven As do many— 
probably too many—American campuses. 

The lazy river has recently become emblematic 
of what ails higher education, with the requisite 
AW York Tima denunciation—"“No College Kid 
Weeds a Water Park to Study 1 "—in early January. Er 
is a symbol of excessive cost and decreasing edu¬ 
cational returns on investment. More broadly, the 
lazy river is a sign of American indolence, the na¬ 
tion that once tamed the Mississippi now slumber 
ing poolside, scrolling through Snstagram. 

G F co u rse, com pla s n f s that col Eege s [ uden ts a re 
pampered waswoids were around to tig before an 
Orhj n iio Stnti n et col tim n ist sa id t he U n ivc rsi ty 
of Central Florida's proposed $25 million athlete 
ic complex—including a rivulet of laze—was “a. 
sign of whacked-ouc tiniest Suspicions about the 
American university are nearly as old as the insti¬ 
tution itself, which began with the founding of 
Harvard hi 1636- Benjamin Franklin, who never 
attended college, visited the campus in 1722. In 
an editorial published that year, he mocked Har¬ 
vard as a place where students H !earn little more 
than I tow to carry themselves handsomely, and 
enter a Room gemeely^and from whence they 
return, after Abundance of Trouble and Charge, 
as great Blockheads as ever, only more proud and 
Self-conceited.“ And that was long before the Uni 
versity of Virginia started offering a course about 
the HBO series Came of Thrones. 

Decades later, Franklin started his own institu¬ 
tion, the University of Pennsylvania, where students 
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would "learn those Things that arc likely to be most 
useful/ This mission continued into the 20rh cen¬ 
tury. “Now it is very much a pretrade school/ The 
Harvard Crimson said in 1956. “while the other Ivies 
uphoEd...education lor education's own sake/ add¬ 
ing that the "Penn undergraduate is not especially 
concerned with his courses." Touche. 

A decade after that assessment, a wealthy and 
cocksure under grad transferred from Ford ham 
University, in the Bronx, to Pen tv The school gave 
Donald Trump a practical advantage, though per¬ 
haps not quite in the u ay Franklin had intended. 
When Trump ran for president, he frequently 
spoke of his two years at Wharton as confirmation 
of what he already know about himself and needs 
so desperately to tell others. Tm, like, a really 
smart person/ he said in the summer of 2015. ref 
erencing his time there. He later said Marc ho Rubio, 
the Republican senator from Florida, would not 
have been admitted ro Wharton. "Got to be very 



smart to get into that school, very smart." 

for Trump, intelligence has little to do with 
educational achievement. He is, like more and 
more Americans, contemptuous of experts and 
their expertise. m ProfessorT writes Michael Wolff 
in his new book, fire and Fun 1 , 'was one of his bad 
words, and he was proud of never going to class, 
never buying a textbook, never takinga note/ 

TEiat may explain why the educated have con¬ 
sistently been maligned in h is administration— 
experts replaced by businessmen, professors sup 
planted by billionaires. Many in Trump's White 
House share his dismay in what they see as the 
devolution of the college education into an ex¬ 
tremely expensive series of acquired attitudes. In 
ways large and small they are seeking to return 
that experience to what it was before anyone had 
heard of safe spaces or affirmative action. 

They are abetted in this project by a growing 
number of Americans appalled by the cost of col¬ 
lege and doubtful of its utility. Liberal concerns 
about college overlap just enough with those of 
Trump and his supporters to turn what had been 
a partisan assault into a broader condemnation of 
college. EJnnieE Drezncr, a Tufts University scholar 
who has written about this conservative animus, 
calls iE a "war on college" in his Post 

column. And his outlook is pessimistic. "I would 
not say/ he tells Newsweek r “that college is w inning/ 
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OLD SCHOOL Suspicions g&CHjt Xfr? 
American university ere nearly as tfld 
as the institution itself. Clockwise 
from top [Eft: George W. Bush at Yale, 
a statue of Franklin al Penn, Savin at 
Berkeley and Obama in Chicago. 


Instinct Over Intellect 

BEFORE THE WAR ON COLLEGE, THERE WAS WAR 
by college, or at least by many college students. In 
1964. Mario Savio, a graduate student at the IJniver 
slty of California H Berkeley, launched the era of the 
college protest by urging students H to put your bod¬ 
ies upon the gears and upon the wheels" of power's 
“odious 41 machinery. Bodies upon gears is a bloody 
enterprise. In 1969. a student was shot and killed at 
a Berkeley protest. In L May 1970; four students were 
shot and killed by the Ohio National Guard at Kent 
State. Almost four months later, a bomb planted 
by radicals exploded at a University of Wisconsin 
research center [hat conducted work For the U.S, 
military. A researcher was killed. 

In 1971. Lewis Powell Jr. r a lawyer in private prac¬ 
tice wrote a letter loan official at the U.5. Chamber 
of Commerce in which he warned that "the assault 
on the enterprise system Is broadly based and con¬ 
sistently pursued* The "Powell Memo" 1 has become 
Famous as both a statement of principle and a 
declaration of war—the machine's reply to Savio. 
Poivell identified the college campus as "the single 
most dynamic source" of the growing opposition 
in America to free-market capitalism. The future 
Supreme Court justice argued that liberal colleges 
produced liberal intellectuals who "end up in reg¬ 
ulatory agencies or governmental departments 
with large authority over the business system they 
do not believe in." The college was, he argued, both 
feeding corporate America and undermining it. 

As Powell was writing those words, liberals 
sought refuge from the Vietnam War draft in the 
groves of academe. By the 1980s, they had bloomed 
into what conservative writer Roger Kimball called 
"tenured radicals," safely preaching about the depre¬ 
dations of capitalism from an endowed professor¬ 
ship. At the same time, the Reagan presidency em¬ 
boldened [lie rise of a campus conservative move¬ 
file nt, its Con vie ti ons a rtieulafed by Tfte Dartmou f ft 
Review. founded on the New Hampshire campus 
in 1980. “A fresh conservative wind is beginning to 
blow through the campuses of the Ivy League and 
beyond r The New York Times, noted in 1981. 

One of the Reviews early editors was Dinesb 
D'Souza. who went on to work for President Ron¬ 
ald Reagan as a policy adviser, then joined the con¬ 
servative; American Enterprise Institute. In 199h he 
published Illiberal Education, a brutal evisceration 
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of what he saw as the troubling campus plagues: 
affirmative action, identity politics and historical 
revisionism. His conclusion: The right was losing 
the battle outlined by Powell in 1971. 

Little- of what has transpired in the past 25 years 
has made DSouza optimistic. “The university In 
general has become more one sided intellectual¬ 
ly, philosophically; die conservative pundit says. 
Democrats outnumber Republicans among college 
faculty ll.S-to-1, according to Econ Journal Watch, 
an online Journal of economic research. On CNN 
and MSNBC, professors from Austin and Palo Alto 
routinely denounce Trump, and the American As¬ 
sociation of University Professors has a website. 
One Faculty. One Resistance, dedicated to combat¬ 
ing the Trump administration and its Republican 
abettors. Targets include the Texas Legislature— 
which last year permitted concealed weapons on 
public university campuses—as well as the ad mm 
is t rat ion's aversion to expertise. The site points to "a 
campaign of harassment against researchers In po¬ 
litically charged fields such as dimate change, and 
an administration in the White House that is deter¬ 
mined to suppress research findings in these areas 
and to reduce government funding for research.* 1 
Trump's supporters don't have much sympathy 
for the harassed professoriate. Last summer, a Pew 
Research Center poll found that SB percent of ^Re¬ 
publicans say colleges and universities are having a 
negative effect on the way tilings are going in the 
country.” College-educated voters used to identify 
with the GOP: Reagan won 61 percent of the col 
lege-educated electorate In 1984. Today, the educat¬ 
ed vote for Democrats, while the rampant liberal¬ 
ism on campus provides Republicans with a perfect 
foil. "Conservatives; DSouaa says, "arc up in arms," 
Charlie Kirk is, in some w'ays, D'Souza's under¬ 
study in the campus wars. He is the founder of 
Turning Point USA, a group that wants to "build 
the most organized, active and powerful comer 
vative grassroots activist network on college cam 
puses across the country." It already has branches 
on more than 3S0 campuses Turning Point USA 
enlists students to challenge the very' institutions 
they attend. u We h ne just fighting for the ideas of free 
speech," Kirk tells me. Weeks after the 2016 presi 
dential election, his group began to publish Profes¬ 
sor Watchlfst, a website whose mission is ro “expose 
and document college professors who discriminate 
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WAR ON COLLEGE 



against conservative students and advance leftist 
propaganda in the classroom.' 1 The reviews from 
the mainstream media: “grotesque" (Slate): “a sign 
of the right's new McCarthyism* (Salon}. 

Conservatives like Kirk argue that the McCaf- 
thy ism is being practiced by the left. He wants to 
promote a Culture of true intellectual diversity," 
in which unpopular speech is countered by more 
speech, not by protesters shouting down guesE 
speakers. He is convinced that the radicals have 
been allowed to run college campuses as their own 
field oms, where undocumented immigrants are 
protected and everyone composts. “There's this 
growing base of conservative-minded students." 
he says. They intend, with the help of [he current 


arrogant elite," as Trump said last spring, and the 
composition of Trumps Cabinet suggests that his 
disdain for intellectuals was more than |ust bluster 
It is stocked with billionaire executives and deco¬ 
rated generals, men {for the most pari) who rose 
through the ranks of enormous organizations by 
following orders and capably executing them. 
Whether they are following orders or personal 
ideology, his Cabinet members seem to have ea¬ 
gerly' joined the battle against academe. However, 
toppling higher education-—or reforming it. if you 
like—is difficult for this administration because 
there isn't a single, all encompassing entity to Con¬ 
front. The nation's 4,724 degree-granting institu¬ 
tions are a [fended by 20.2 million students. The 


THE STUDENT NOW GOES TO COLLEGE 
TO PROCLAIM RATHER II IAN TO LEARN. 


administration, to force the American college to 
retreat from the liberalism of the last half-century 

Social-Justice Warriors With Hunting Licenses 

I T WAS LATE FEBRUARY 2016, AN D TRUMP MALI (UST 
won the Republican primary caucus in Nevada. 
Now, he was at a victory rally, rattling off the var¬ 
ious demographics hc ,p d won. ‘1 love the poorly 
educated/ 1 lie declared- Though be also praised his 
supporters for their intelligence, only his fondness 
for “the poorly educated" became a YouTube sta¬ 
ple. That’s because it confirmed what many saw in 
the numbers: that Trump's support came in good 
part from working-class voters. Because they were 
aggrieved, some said. Easily duped, others claimed. 

Analyzing voting patterns in the presidential 
election, pollster Nate Silver published an article 
on his site. Five Thirty Eight, titled “Education, Not 
Income, Predicted Who Would Vote for Trump/ 1 
Trump loved the poorly educated, and they loved 
him right back. The well-educated, on the other 
hand, loathed him. At Dartmouth, once a conserva¬ 
tive redoubt, student support for Trump just days 
before rJie election stood at 4.8 percent. About 90 
percent of the campaign contributions by Harvard 
faculty members went to Hi!lary Clinton, 

In the QvaJ Office ha tigs a portrait of President 
Andrew fackson. who "confronted and defied an 


Department of Education lias nominal oversight, 
though tittle actual power Trumps advance on 
higher education has consequently been piecemeal, 
more guerilla warfare dian frontal assault. 

Attorney General Jeff Sessions has decided to 
wage the ideological battle articulated by activ¬ 
ists like D’Souza and Kirk. Lise summer, his De¬ 
partment of lustice announced i[ would begin 
“investigations and possible litigation related to 
intentional race-based discrimination in college 
and university admissions/ 1 likely related to a suit 
by Asia u-A me ri cans who allege that they were nor 
admitted to Harvard because affirmative action fa¬ 
vored African-American and Latino students, 

Trump's education secretary, Betsy DeVbs, lias 
sought to dismantle what the Obama administra¬ 
tion did to make college more affordabEe and wel¬ 
coming. A conservative Christian from Michigan, 
DeVos has taken to this task with quiet efficiency. 
In 2011. the Department of Education directed all 
universities receiving federal funds to comply WLth 
Ti E le IX —whtch cove rs sex di sc n m i n at ion —or face 
Investigation. Hundreds of Investigations followed 
over the next six years. Conserve tires complained 
that the directive unleashed witch hunts, but some 
outside the right also found rhe Title 3X investiga¬ 
tions excessive. The writer Laura Kipnis denounced 
this new campus feminism that “prefers to imagine 
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women as helpless children/ 

DeVos appointed Candice Jackson to head the 
Office of Civil Rights. She is a Christ tan conser¬ 
vative who. as an undergraduate, wrote for Thu. 
Sian ford RcWav, a Dartmouth Review counterpart 
co-founded by future billionaire Peter Ibid. In 
September, when the Department of Education 
canceled the Title IX directive, this was a victory 
for conservatives, “Marginally educated social jus¬ 
tice warriors were given a hunting license to pur¬ 
sue male students and harry' them from campus- 
on the flimsiest of evidence,* one blogger wrote. 

DeVos appointed Robert Fitd as her senior coun¬ 
sel. He worked for the for-profit education compa¬ 
ny Rridgepoint Education, which the Consumer 
Financial Protection Bureau found “deceived its 
students into taking out loans that cost more than 
advertised." Several months after Eitcl's appoint¬ 
ment, the Associated Press reported that DeVos was 
“considering only partially forgiving federal loans 
for students defrauded by for-profit-colleges/ 
For-profit colleges had been a target of the previ¬ 
ous administration, which saw them as mercenary 
outfits. Under Barack Obama, for-profit colleges 
had to show they were helping students aEtain 


didn't seem to grasp was that they were confirm 
ing the conservative critique of higher education. 
One letter-writer to a newspaper in upstate l^cw 
York called college students “little prima donnas/ 
comparing them unfavorably with members of 
the military ‘They didn’t get their way in the last 
election. Their only known reaction is acting out 
(you know, being a little brat)/ 

Less than two weeks after Trump was inaugurat¬ 
ed, the University of California, Berkeley, prepared 
to receive right-wing provocateur Milo Yiannopou¬ 
los. His'‘Dangerous Faggot* national speaking tour 
might have been ignored during the Obama years, 
but now the man Yiannopoulos called “daddy" was 
president. The night of the inauguration, a pro 
tester was shot before a Yiannopoulos talk at the 
University of Washington. YiannopouJos reveled 
in this chaos; by this measure, the Berkeley visit 
was his piece de r&isfa race. Black-clad protesters 
descended on Sproul Plaza, the central square 
on campus where the Free Speech Movement be¬ 
gan in 1964- They taunted cops, set off Hares and 
set a light tower on fire. Windows were broken. 
The talk was canceled, but the crowd stayed- After 


CLASS PP£MI£S€P 

Ma ny in Tfump's White 
Heuae share hSsdtsmay 
about what they see 
as the devoluti on of 
railege education into an 
extremely expansive series 
ol acq uired altitudes. 
Below, people rally outside 
the Supreme Court. 


to 


^gainful employment/That rule has been scrapped, 

... __ « 


along with the one regarding loan forgiveness. 

DeVos's nominee for the department's genera! 
cou n sel, Carlos M uniz. co nsul ted as a private la wye r 
in Florida for Career Education Corp. F a for-prof¬ 
it outfit. “DeVos Embrace of Predatory For-Profit 
Colleges Is Breathtaking/ said a Huffingtdn Post 
article^ citing appointments like Muniz and the 
rollback of Obama-era regulatory measures. 

During the Democratic presidential primary, 
Vermont Senator Benue Sanders frequently dis¬ 
cussed t h e notion of tui tso n - free pub! ic u ni versifies. 
DeVos was pithily skeptical when Sanders asked her 
about that proposal during her nomination hear¬ 
ing. "There's nothing in life thafs truly free/ said 
the billionaire heiress. 


Killing Piggy 


O N T J t £ DAY OFT RUM P'S IN AUG U RATIO N. 5 TU 0 ENTS 
across the nation protested. Kumars SalehE. a Pales 
Einian activist who is a doctoral student in the Ger¬ 
man department at Berkeley, tweeted out a photo 
of empty student desks, adding, "Every classroom 
should look like this today/ What the protesters 
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S'G ICOLLEGEI WITH IDEAS THAT ARE L’N-AMERICAN. 





being expe lled fromSprouL they marched through 
downtown Berkeley, destroying bank outlets and 
trashing a Star bucks. 

The following morning, the world woke up to 
a tweet from Trump: "If U.C. Berkeley does not 
allow free speech and practices violence on inno¬ 
cent people with a different point of view - NO 
FEDERAL FUNDS?" Yhnnopoulos, chased oft 
campus, vowed to return. "That is the price you 
pay for being a libertarian or a conservative on 
American college cant puses" he said, 

But it wasn't just Berkeley. In the months after 
the February 1 violence, campuses exploded. Work¬ 
ing-class whites yearned for America the way it was; 
the increasingly non white college students imag¬ 
ined America as ir had never been. The difference 
was not just ideologic bur demographic Trump's 
base—older, whiter and more male than the 
general population— 1 was becoming the obverse 
of the collective student body of the America]! 


college campus, now majority female *S5 percent, 
according to 2014 estimates), increasingly non- 
wbixe (whites composed S6 percent of all college 
students in 1976; by 2014. thev had only 58 percent 
of the share) and often front other countries (in* 
ter national students were 1-7 percent of the college 
population in 1970 but4.fi percent in 2015). 

Just like Trump supporters, college students 
expressed their dissatisfaction with large rallies. 
Like those raucous Trump campaign events, they 
were a place to loudly express grievances to those 
who already shared them—but also to journalists 
recording the event, El may be uncomfortable to 
admit, but both wMakcAmcrkaCreacAgain and 
pBlackLhvsMattcr were about what America bad 
promised, and how America had come up short. 

The Berkeley riots ushered in a year of protests. 
About two weeks later, students at Cornel I Universi¬ 
ty protested a planned talk by Michael Johns, a for 
mer speechwricer for George HW. Bush h calling the 
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event n “safe space for white supremacy:' 

■*> On March 2, students at Middlebury College 
disrupted a talk by conservative thinker Charles 
Murray. As he was leaving the lecture, Murray 
and school officials were "physically and violent¬ 
ly confronted by a group of protesters.* a Middle¬ 
bury spokesperson told a local newspaper.. 

A month later, pro-police advocate Heather 
MacDonald of rhe Manhattan Institute was stated 
to speak at Claremont McKenna College. Protesting 
students “accused her of "neglecting the start--spon¬ 
sored genocide committed against black people* 
and said she represented 'white supremacist and 
fascist ideologies,'" according to The Washington 
Past. MacDonald's talk was canceled. 

** A petition by a student at Brown University 


objected to students of color calling fora day with 
out whites on campus. This temporary purge was 
deemed necessary, Weinstein later wrote, because 
students were “feeling as if they are unwelcome on 
campus, following the 2016 election." For his refus¬ 
al to comply, Weinstein was accosted by students 
who called him a racist and white supremacist He 
resigned and was paid a SSOCLOOO settlement. But 
the incident, which made national headlines, sug¬ 
gested that the quest for social justice had lapsed 
into a Lord o/ffrv Hies nightmare. "Lei's face it," says 
Tufts University's Drezner. "We're a ripe target" 

New School for Fools 

ADAM CAROL LA, A COM ED I AW AND CONSERVATIVE 
activist, thinks college is a felonious waste of time. 



COLLEGE HAS CHEATED “A NATION OF 

PRECIOUS SNOWFLAKES WHO MELT Wl IEN THEY 
ENCOUNTER AN IDEA THEY DISAGREE WITH ” 


sought the cancellation of an honorary degree for 
PepsiCo CFO Indra NooyL It began with a descrip¬ 
tion of a Pepsi advertisement that seemed ro tie 
Pepsi to the Black Lives Matter movement. The pe¬ 
tition also said Nooyi was “complicit in ihe current 
administration's racist, xenophobic, misogynistic. 
and anti-environment agenda" because she sal oil 
one of Trumps corporate councils. Nooyi received 
her honorary degree, 

Last fall, students at Reed College protest¬ 
ed "white supremacy" on campus. The target of 
their outrage was a humanities professor who had 
shown his class an old Saturday Night Live sketch in 
which comedian Steve Martin played an Egyptian 
pharaoh The racial and cultural implications of 
the skit had been discussed, but protesters never¬ 
theless feh thai showing the skir in class was racist. 

May b e rh e cove rage of a II th is wa s exagge rated, 
inflated by conservative scolds like Tucker Carl¬ 
son of Fox News. At the same time, the evidence 
was clear and couldn’t be dismissed as fake news. 
Even liberals started to worry. 

Especially troubling to many was the demaniza- 
Tion of a liberal professor at the liberal Evergreen 
State College. The professor, Brel Weinstein, had 


A native of Los Angeles, he attended a local com¬ 
munity- college, where, he says, he learned little to 
nothing. He found working as a carpenter far more 
instructive. “Everything you need to know in life is 
in building a house* he tells me. 

For the last year. Carolla has been working with 
right-wing radio host Dennis Pragcr on .Vo Safe 
Spaced a documentary that promises to sene up 
“trigger warnings, real soda! justice warriors, and 
maybe even some tailgating," as well as an expose of 
“very bad ideas [that] have ruined college for young 
people and now threaten to ruin flic country by 
creating a nation of precious snowflakes who melt 
when they encounter an idea that they disagree 
with" Carolla and Prsger have raised more Than 
$638,500 through crowd funding. 

When 1 spoke to Carolla, however, he was less 
concerned about safe spaces than a more basic 
question: What is college good for? Like many on 
the left, Carolla recognizes that colleges—even 
fairly average ones—are obscenely expensive, with 
tuition at private colleges having risen from $9,500 
in 1980 to $34,740 at the beginning of 2018. Pub¬ 
lic universities have seen a similar increase. At 
rhe same time, a Pay Scale study on recent college 
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graduates had a dispiriting conclusion: ‘Millenni- 
als are not adequately prepared lor the workforce.” 
They are paying more than ever, but getting little in 
ret urn. The recent campus protests only underscore, 
for some, the frivolity of a college education: Does it 
make sense to pay $50,000 a year to debate whether 
The Sqpremosengaged in cultural appropriation? 

Carolla argues that digital innovation could de¬ 
mocratize college, allowing students to learn with¬ 
out leaving their laptops. "I don't believe education 
is something that needs to take place on a designat¬ 
ed plot of land called "college,'" he says. 

Critiques like Carol la's have also been voiced on 
the left. There was, for example. Thz End of Colkge: 
Crea ling the Future of Lea rn ing a tid th e University of 
Everywhere, by Kevin Carey, the New America Foun¬ 
dation's education policy scholar. For evidence of 
higher education's skewed imperatives, he points 
to George Washington University, whom a concert¬ 
ed campaign turned this former commuter school 
into H a magnet for the children of new money who 
didn't quite haw the SATs or family connections 
required for admission to Stanford or Vale." Hie 
school climbed in college rankings, but that was a 
triumph of marketing, not education. 

Elsewhere. Carey writes that online eoursework 
wit] effectively replace the kmd of college we H ve 
been attending since the founding of Cambridge 
800 wars ago. “The next generation of students 
will not waste their teenage years jostling for spots 
in a tiny number of elitist schools; Carey writes. 
Note rhe use of elitist instead of elite. As the pres¬ 
tige of attending college has increased, the utility 
of having graduated from college has diminished. 
This is a paradox, a rather ugly one. 

Peter Thiel, after co founding of The Stanford 
Review, went on to help start a more profitable 
enterprise: PayPal. That made hi in a billionaire, 
as did his prescient investment in Facebook. Two 
decades in Silicon Valley have also convinced him 
that college is a moribund rite of passage. "A lot 
of graduates can't get good jobs; they're saddled 
with debt and moi'ing back home with their par 
ones. People are starting to see that something 
has gone wrong; be says. Thiel offers a $100,000 
fellowship to any intrepid student willing to 
drop out of college and H build new things instead 
of sitting in a classroom; In his own way, Thiel is 
looking for a few good carpenters. 
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Liberalism and Lassitude 

PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES HAVE ST EVEN HARDER THAN 
private ones* since their fortunes are dependent 
on elected officials. The same election that elevat¬ 
ed Trump also saw Republicans score victories 
in gubernatorial raws and state legislatures, as 
they had been doing since 2010. The GOP now 
has 26 *trifecta" states, with Republicans there 
controlling both legislative chambers and the 
governor's mansion. Democrats have just seven, 
"Defunding public education has been a huge 
project of the right" says William Deresiewicz, 
who was critical of higher education in his 2015 
book. Excellent Sheep. He believes that may be 
partly out of conservative dogma about "fiscal 
prudence,* but it h s also o “Song standing antipa¬ 
thy to educated elites ' especially ones whose tern 
ure comes at taxpayers'expense. 

Despite the Ivy League's outsized place in the 
popular imagination K only lb percent of American 
university students attend a private institution 
([he Ivies represent ,04 percens of the nation's 
collective undergraduate body). The vast majority 
attend a public institution of some kind, funded 
in large part by the states. Some, like Berkeley can 
also depend on lavish federal or private grants, 
the donations of wealthy alumni and out-of-state 
(and out-of-country) Tuition, But smaller colleges 
cannot. And even the largest, most prestigious 
state systems—those of California, Wisconsin and 
N r or[h Carolina—could suffer at [he hands of Re¬ 
publican lawmakers. Some already have. 

The University of Wisconsin-Mad is on is em¬ 
blematic of the complex mix of admiration and 
resentment a flagship public university engen¬ 
ders, In the early 20th century, the University 
of Wisconsin became associated with the state's 
progressive Leaders, who declared the purpose of 
an education was not to do well but to do good. In 
1905, University of Wisconsin President Charles 
Van Hise laid out what would come to be known 
as the Wisconsin Idea: "[ shall never be content 
until the beneikent influence of the University 
reaches every family of [he stale* Some saw r [his 
as overreach that aligned far too neatly with 
progressive political aims. “Many graduates are 
leaving with ideas that arc un-American" com¬ 
plained Emanuel Philipp, a conservative running 
for governor. 
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cutting class &otne conservatives, 
such as Carella, righl, think college 
is a felonious waste of (line. Others, 
such as Walker, slashed budgets at 
state schools such as the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, above. 











WAR ON COLLEGE 


In 2010, Wisconsin elected Scott Walker gov¬ 
ernor He sought to undo the fv’ew Dea[ safety net 
that had, for decades, been the target of billion¬ 
aire brothers Charles and David Koch. He began 
with the public university, I hat nexus of liber¬ 
alism and lassitude. Some of the changes were 
cosmetic but significant, as when he sought to re¬ 
move from the university system's mission state¬ 
ment two sentences—the crux of the Wisconsin 
[dea. They said the University of Wisconsin was 
designed to educate people and improve the hu 
man condition, Basic to every purpose of the sys¬ 
tem is the search for truth, 11 There were more sub 
stanlive moves too. Walker cut the school’s bud¬ 
get by $2 SO million, which led to hundreds of job 
cuts and sea led-back programs. After he moved to 
reduce tenure protections for professors, one of 
them compared Walker to Hitler. 

Wisconsin is only the most egregious example 
of this trend, m which Republican governors cut 


public employee is a col lege-Jevd football or men’s 
basketball coach. Mick Saban, the University of Al¬ 
abama football coach, makes $11 million a year in 
salary. The average professor at the same universi¬ 
ty earns about l/100Eh of that, 

Fat fc Drunk and Stupid 

LIKE THE STEEL FACTORY AND THE PRIM SUBURB 
[he college campus occupies a dear place in the 
American imagination. Because of the postwar 
baby boom, that image is largely informed by mid- 
century tropes. Yes. there are now more women 
and minorities, as well as engineering students 
from Albania. But the college of collective fantasy is 
Animal House, a bunch of guys who arc fundamen¬ 
tally good but, for the time being, up to no good. 

Yet as the films primary antagonist, the joyless 
Dean Warmer, warns the fun-loving outcasts, fat, 
drunk and stupid is noway to be. And the American 
college has come to embrace that toxic triumvirate, 


“TIIE NEXT GENERATION OE STUDENTS 

WILL NOT WASTE THEIIl TEENAGE 
YEARS JOSTLING FOR SPOTS IN A TINY 

NUMBER OF ELITIST SCHOOLS.” 


spending on higher education in the name of fiscal 
prudence. Louisiana has reduced its spending on 
state colleges by $700 million over the past decade; 
Kansas, which became a kind of Dr. Frankenstein 
laboratory for Kochstyie libertarianism under 
Governor Sam Greenback, claused back $30 mil¬ 
lion front that state's public universities in 20lb. 

OveraEl, the Center for Budget and Policy Priori" 
ties found, spending on higher education dropped 
by $9 billion from 20OS to 2017. “As states have 
slashed higher education funding, the price of at¬ 
tending public colleges has risen significantly faster 
than what families can afford. 1 " that report found.. 

"I don't think this has anything to do with fiscal 
prudence/ says Tufts's Dresner, pointing to col¬ 
lege sports as proof. In many states where public 
education spending has been scaled back, college 
athletics continue to benefit from politicians' 
largesse. In 39 states, including many led by sup¬ 
posedly spendthrift Republicans, the best-paid 


plagued by administrative bloat, divorced from the 
intellectual demands it once espoused. We have 
alt become Bluio Blut&rsky—the film's titular an¬ 
imal—swigging bourbon straight from the bottle, 
then beading out for a nap on the lazy river, 

Trump intuitively grasps that something is a miss 
with college but has delegated the corrective work 
to Cabinet members without articulating a vision 
for the American university. They may dismantle 
Obama's higher education legacy, but it isn't clear 
if they intend to create one of their own. H Il H s not 
a new project, to try to cut the university down to 
size" says Christopher Mewficld. a scholar of high- 
er education at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, speaking of conservatives’ intentions. 

At the same time, never have criticisms of 
higher education found so much traction among 
so many. "Every part of it/ Newfield tells me in 
what amounts to a confession, "is not working 
the way it's supposed to "D 
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Bright 

IN OSCAR FAVORITE THE POST , DANIEL ELISBERG'S FRUSTRATION 

Shining 

PENTAGON PAPERS. BUT THE REAL STORY INVOLVES A COVER-UP OF A GREEN BERET MURDER 
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TEETHINGS 
THEY CAflfHED 

South VietndiYie&e 
soldiers flftd U,$.tTMp5 
participate in a raid 
neera Uletocmg village 
ctosa to the Cam bod Ian, 
bender on April 15.1M6. 
Like hi U predotosaof5, 
n| uan came into office 
determined to project 
the vlMtfraL thenar 
was wtnnabto wltoQlrt 
Great domestic sacrifice. 
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that changed the course of the uietnah war 










MEDITATION 5 
IN QHEfch' EiPsberoJeft, 
leaked the Pentagon 
PapflR, after Green 
Berets Ted by Rheaull, 
above*. were arrested 
end charged with 
murder and a cover-up. 
At right, U.S. troops 
In Vietnam in 1363. 
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NAT MOTIVATED MlUTAMY ANALYST VAMEL 
Elhbevg to risk a lifetime in prison by leak¬ 
ing the Pentagon Papers, a top secret De> 
fense Department history of US. deception 
in VietJiam? In the mom The Post, a contender for best picture at 
the Academy Awards, it was Elkbcrg's disenchant wait with the war: 
iviiicft fared after a 1986 flight back from Vietnam with Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Talking to ElUberg aboard the plane. 
McNamara had privately agreed that the war was a bloody stale- 
male , but he later told the press that the US. was making progress. 
However another three years passed before EUsberg made the mo¬ 
mentous decision—and if was not McNamara's lie that festered 
until it became intolerable, kwas something else entirely. In 1969. 
a Greet i Beret unit suspected that one of its top Vietnamese agents, 
a man named Thai Khac Chuytn, was secretly working for the 
Communists. After failed efforts to extract a confession from him , 
despite days of interrogation with "truth serum* drugs, three of the 
soidiers took him our aw a boat, weighed fiirrc dawn wifli chains 
tjwcf a tire riin r shot him in the head and dumped him overboard. 
The M termination with extreme prejudice" eventually leaked after 
Chuyen's wife began making inquiries at the US. Embassy about 
his whereabouts. Seven of the Green Berets , including their dashing 
commander Colonel Robert Rhcault , were arrested and charged 
With murder and a cover-up. It soon emerged that the defendants 


were going to present evidence that the CIA had approved the kill¬ 
ing. and as the cose headed to trial r the affair exploded into a na¬ 
tional controversy. Them suddenly , die A rmy dropped all charges. 

The resolution of the case deeply disturbed Ellsberg. who saw 
if as a metaphor for all the lies a pi d cover-ups of the Vietnam War: 
The incident goes unmentiotted in The Pass, but in my 1992 book , 
A Murder in Wartime, / described what finally triggered Elkhcrgs 
decision on September 30,1969. What follows is an edited excerpt. 

A Not So Quiet American 

|}ANip. EUSBERG CAY IN GEP READING AN ACCOUNT OF TH E CKllN 
Beret ose in the Los Angeles Times, Outside his window,, the azure 
waters of the Pacific knuckled on the white sands of Malibu. As 
he read on, drinking his morning coffee, he began thinking how 
hard it would be to give all this up. 

A wiry, intense intellectual with piercing blue eyes, Ellsherg was 
one of the few real American experts on Vietnam. He bad made 
several trips to Saigon in the early 1960s as a Slate Department 
of]leer. studying counterinsurgency under Edward Lansdaic. the 
legendary Air Force colonel and CLA operative fictionalized by 
Graham Greene in The Quiet American. A former Marine, Ellsberg 
often went off by himself into the villages to ask questions. De¬ 
spite his growing doubts about the war, he wrote the doctrine on 
pacification for the U.S. Embassy. To his horror, a few years later. 
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it formed the basis tor the U.S. Phoenix program,which targeted 
suspected Communist agents tor as&aS&foation. 

In 1964. working for the Defense Department. Ellsbcrg in-ad 
also become an expert on the dynamics offeree and negotiations, 
threats of«caJ arson, he concluded, never worked with the North 
Vietnamese. Instead, they propelled the United States into an ev¬ 
er-deepening quagmire to maintain its credibility. 

Ellsberg's skepticism about a solution to the war expanded 
with every new brigade and squadron hurled into Vietnam- In 
l%5, he happened to be in Saigon when Henry Kissinger visited 
and asked the embassy for an off-the-record briefing by resident 
Vietnam experts. Ellsberg told the Harvard professor (and future 
Nixon administration foreign policy guru) that senior military 
officers had repeatedly misled McNamara. Lyndon Johnson's 
secretary of defense. Co talk to the younger men in the field, lie 
urged Kissinger. Co without an embassy escort. Talk to the lieu¬ 
tenants and cap tains. Talk to some V let namese outside the system. 

Kissinger came back deeply pessimistic about the chances ibr 
victory, believing that The Saigon government was not worthy 
of support. The U.5. negotiating strategy; lie confided to friends, 
should be designed to create a “decent interval" between a U.S, 
withdrawal and an inevitable Communist takeover 

He was grateful to ESIsberg. "t have learned more from Dan 
ELIsberg* he said during a lecture,"than anyone else in Vietnam." 


A few years later, however, the invitation from President Richard 
Nixon to he his national securin’ adviser prompted Kissinger to 
revise his views. He now thought more bombing could work. 

El Is berg, meanwhile, had undertaken an unusual assign¬ 
ment. The Pentagon had put together a team of national se 
entity experts to compile a diplomatic; military and political 
history of the Vietnam War. He was invited to join. 

The Pentagon vaults revealed a top-secret record in deep con¬ 
tradiction to the official versions of events. As El Isberg waded into 
the boxes of classified cables, back-channel messages, embassy re¬ 
ports and Cl A memos going back 2 !> years, lie discovered that the 
U.S, had piled deception on deception all through its involvement 
in Indochina. The documents recounted the World War II-era 
requests of Ho Chi .Minh, then an nnti-colonial guerrilla leader, 
for a copy of the Declaration of Independence, and his plans to 
use it as a model for Vietnam. They recorded President Harry Tru¬ 
man's reneging on the wartime pledges of ins predecessor, Frank’ 
lin Roosevelt, to keep the French from reclaiming Laos, Vietnam 
and Cambodia as their colonies at war's end. From the spurious 
election of Ngo Dinh Diem as South Vitmam's president—and 
LI. 5. complicity in his 196&assassination— through [lie secret CIA 
war in Laos, sabotage operations in North Vietnam and the im 
pit mentation of the Phoenix Program, the Pentagon vaults dis¬ 
gorged an ugly, disturbing history of official deceit in Vietnam. 
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What really stunned Elkberg v;as the record of events sur- 
rounding a clash in the Gulf of Tonkin in 1964. which provoked 
the US. bombing of North Vietnam and led to the introduction 
of [he Hrsc LT.S. ground coni bat units into the war. President John¬ 
son's explanations for the incident were coinplvtciv false, Elkberg 
discovered. In rhe White House version. Com muni si patrol boats 
fired on innocent US. destroyers in international waters. Bui in 
the top-secret files B Ellsberg learned the warships were encroach¬ 
ing on North Vietnamese waters in support of classified Green 
&erer sabotage missions. Even the much-bally booed "attack" Was 
doubtfuh the captain of one of the ships had misinterpreted ra¬ 
dar "shadows* 1 as torpedoes; no other evidence of an attack exist 
ed Johnson and the Pentagon had manipulated the incident to 
stampede Congress into passing an open-ended war resolution. 

in Ellsberg's view a tragedy fallowed. He was no stranger to ly¬ 
ing, leaving served in high levels in the government, but this par 
tscular deception shocked and depressed him. The Tonkin Gulf 
He was responsible, he believed, for 16,000 American den tits to 
date and hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese casualties, with 
more dying every day. (By war's end, there would be over 53,000 
US, military service members and 1.3 million Vietnamese killed .) 
Had the VS, Senate Foreign Relations Committee known about 


the deception, he thought, Congress never would have granted 
Johnson carte blanche to wage war, And the American people 
would have known that Johnson's pledges of peace during his 
presidential campaign were a fraud. The Texas Democrat had 
been planning to escalate all along, just as Nixon and Kissinger 
were now, Eilsbcrg knew from liis White House contacts, Bur the 
defense analyst found no one in Congress wilting to believe him. 

To Eltsberg, the threads of the Green Berets wove alt through 
the secret history of war. from early aiding parties in North Viet¬ 
nam through the creation of H ]'amide clandestine" in Laos, their 
curious role in the Diem assassination and now The scandal sur¬ 
rounding Rheault, commander of the Green Berets in Vietnam. 

As EDsheig read the account of the case in the Lo$ Angdes Times, 

od 

his anger grew. He concluded that the cover-up began at the bot¬ 
tom and moved up. from the three captains who carried out the 
murder to the major above them and then to Rhea Lift. The eolo- 

tfl 

nel then lied about Chuyens disappearance to General Creighton 
Abrams, the commander of Lf.S. forces In Vietnam, who then lied 
about the motives for his prosecution And the grand finale was 
Army Secretary Stanley Rcsof s deception about why the case v/as 
dropped. Of course the CIA men could be compelled to testify, 

Elk berg knew; all ihv president had to do was order them. 



























This is a system Fve served for IS years, he thought. It is a sys¬ 
tem that lies automatic ally, from top to bottom, to protect a cov¬ 
er-up of murder. His attention, drifted to his copy of the see ret his¬ 
tory of the war—thousands of pages locked in a safe in his office. 

4 W* Need A S.O.B.' 

AS ELLSfrEfcC BROODED, NIXON SAT DOWN AT HIS OVAL OFFICE DESK 
and scotched out a handwritten note. After a mysterious delay, 
the House of Representatives had finally passed the military 
funding bill under the guidance of L Mendel Rivers, the power¬ 
ful chairman of the Armed Service Committee. Rivers had also 
helped keep the Green Beret affair quiet while the case was under 
investigation. The president was grateful. 

Bear Mendel 

1 need not emphasize the importance to our eounlry of issues 
involved* You know them us \veil as l do, and y&u acted as you 
always do where the good of the nation is at stake. 

Thank you, 

Richard M. Nixon 




lying at DEATH'S OOQfi Whal realty stunned Ellsberg 
was the record of events surrounding a clash inf ho Gulf 
of Tonkin in 1964. which provoked the U.S. bombing dI 
North Vietnam and led to iho introduction of the first U.S, 
ground combat units into the war. President J oh nsem's 
explanations for the incide nt were completely false. 
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Nixon had handled the Green Beret case just as El Is berg 
suspected. And for good reason, the president believed: to 
protect national security secrets, particularly relating to Cam 
bodia. Every president who had dealt with the war thought 
he had acEed reasonably, Nixon had come into office, as had 
his predecessors, determined to project the view that the war 
was winnable without great domestic sacrifice. Each had been 
forced to discard pieces of his strategy along the way while 
maintaining an aura of normalcy. Unable to provide a satis¬ 
factory explanation for the mourn mg American commitment, 
Nixon, like Johnson and John F. Kennedy before him H had been 
forced to rely more and more on secrecy, 

Nixon had vowed not to be consumed, as they had, by Vietnam. 
He had much wider concerns: arms control agreements with 
Moscow, an overture to China, the unity of Europe, peace in the 
M Iddle East, a wel fa re overhaul, c ri me. 

To establishment liberals, Nixon's campaign message had 
been comforting. The war was going to end, the agony of a long 
conflict brought to a close. There would be peace in [he streets. 
■“Greatest Generation' parents could talk to their disillusioned 
children. Students would go to class, Draf[ resistors could return 
from Canada. Everyone could go back to normal. 

The image of impending tranquility was intended bo translate 
differently in Hanoi. With the war only one kern on the admin¬ 
istrations agenda, and with [he American public opinion under 
control, Nixon would be free to carry on die fight on his own 
terms. That’s what the Nixon men wanted Ho Chi Minh to know. 
Then came the Green Beretca$e It was a piddling matter, con- 
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» After weeks of 
lurid publicity about 
CIA assassinations, 
it wouldn't be easy to 
make the case disappear. 
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At iaU, Hanoi fitter m American 
.lasmjSc Top rigTlL WtidO. speehln^ 
jt Columbia University In JiWKJ. In 
&«ptamber 19013. Him n sffomed 
hisimteiaBifd In the Gt ran Befcb 
than coSSeg? students whca had 
J Lrot returned to Gumpun looking to 
escalate I heir onli-wer protects. 
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sklering the wholesale carnage the U.S. was inflicting on South 
Vietnam. But the letters had come pouring in, threatening to re- 
ignite a debate on the morality of the war, the conduct of troops, 
the methods of counterinsurgency and the wide range of activ¬ 
ities pointing toward an American invasion of Cambodia. Hie 
ca ite th rea re ned to make the wa r h is. t n 3a te Septe m her, N ia on had 
feigned disinterest i fi Vietnam. There were long days at Camp Da¬ 
vid and sailing in the fequofci. He played golf ar Burning Tree with 
Bob Hope. He hosted Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir at a glit¬ 
tering White House dinner. But beneath the projected calm, the 
president was as consumed by Vietnam as his predecessor was. 
On September 2S, 1969, the president convened a breakfast 
meeting with all of his top generals. The basement meeting was 
officially characterized as routine. On the docket, however, were 
top-secret plans to invade Cambodia and Laos, resume the bomb 
mg of Worth Vietnam and mine its Haiphong Harbor. But as the 
president was beginning to team, the Green Beret defendants 
were conducting related research in Saigon- copies of lawyer 
subpoenas for the testimony of CIA Director Richard Helms, De¬ 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird and Army Secretary Resor. relating 
to years of illegal operations in Indochina, were arriving daily at 
the White House. So were defense petitions asking rhe president 
to Intervene and dismiss the charges. And then came the not so 
oblique call from Chairman Rivers telling him to squash the case. 

Nixon had promised to do something about it but curiously 
hadn'E. Was he still trying to bum Helms with the CfAs involve¬ 
ment in the Green Beret affair? Bob Haldeman, Nixon's chief of 
staff, suspected that was true. But by the end of the week, he k new 
he had to force his boss to pay attention to the case. He made a 
note to himself 'Green Beret-Mori,'They had to get rid of it. 

The president seemed less Interested in the Green Berets than 
college students who had just returned to campus looking to 
escalate their anti-war protests. In April, over 300 anti-war pro¬ 
testers had invaded Harvard's University Hall, chased out sever¬ 
al deans and staffers, and occupied rhe building until a bloody 
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police raid evicted (hem. Over the past year, increasingly com 
bative ant E-military campus protests had ended in the closure 
of some 40 college and university KOTC programs. As the "Chi¬ 
cago Seven" trial of protesters at the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention began, Mark Rudd,a leader of the militani Weather 
Underground vowed, "The violence is just beginning," 

A major Nixon worry was a march on Washington sched¬ 
uled for October IS. White House aide Charlie McWhorter was 
dispatched to meet secretly with its organizers, Sam Brovm and 
Datid Hawke. He reported hack that the protests would be big 
and cautioned the White House not to antagonize the anti-war 
movement with more inflammatory statements. 

Nixon brushed the advice aside. "It's absolutely essential that 
we react insurmountably and powerfully to his blunt attack, 11 he 
instructed Haldeman in a lengthy memo. Nixon proposed that 
his speech writer Pat Buchanan mount a phony letter-writing 
campaign against xMassachusetts Senator Ted Kennedy, who had 
recently charged that the slow pace of troop withdrawals and ne¬ 
gotiations was cover for more escalation. 

But Nixon wanted to hit the anti-war forces harder. On Sep¬ 
tember 23, as lawyers for the Army and Cl A worked out the final 
details in the Green Beret prosecution, Nixon told Haldeman to 
hire Charles Colson, a White House staffer assigned co deal with 
special interest groups, to he Ip disc red it liberals. "One of the best 
follow-up men," Haldeman wrote in his notes on the meeting. 

"Dirty tricks- Take him out of his job—onto the attack. He's com¬ 
petitive, restless, not a grey p.r, type. We need a 1Q.ET 

Colson shared Nixon's visceral hatred for the Kennedys. He 
had a Former CIA man. Howard Hunt, dispatched to Martha's 
Vineyard to see if he could dig up any more dirt on the accident 
at Chappaquiddick, where Ted Kennedy drove off a bridge and 
left a female staffer to drown in his car. In Washington, Hunt be¬ 
gan quiet research on the Kennedy administration's involvement 
in the over throw of South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and recommended they fabricate diplomatic cables tying Kenne¬ 
dy personally to Diem's assassination. 

Nixon was finally forced ro focus on the Green Beret case 
during the daily 9 a, m. staff meeting on September 29. The morn¬ 
ing network news shows had been filled with film of the civilian 
lawyers and the press pouring into Saigon for what was being 
billed as the H biggest show trial of the decade." 

It was time to get rid of the case, Nixon said, .sitting at his 
desk in the Oval Office. Helms had been rattled enough by leaks 
pointing to CIA involvement in the Green Bern case. Haldeman 
and presidential assistant John Ehrlcchman listened. There had 
been rumors that the CIA chief had used Attorney General John 
Micchdl to lobby 1 Nixon to intervene in the case. The agency 
wouldn't be worth a damn in Vietnam, Helms had allegedly said, 
if the case went forward, Bu t after weeks oflu rid publicity about 
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CIA assassinations, it wouldn't be easy to make if disappear. 

The president and his staff considered alternatives. Halde¬ 
man suggested using Eg] I Krogh, a lawyer on Ehrlich man's staff 
responsible for Hunt, and Gordon Liddy. a former FBI agent 
who would do anything to help Nixon. Krogh was trustworthy; 
he had been helping Colson with dirty tricks against officials 
suspected of disloyalty to the president. 

Kissinger's people would have been involved too, Haldeman 
scribbled i n his notes. "Get a letter from the CIA saying they will 
refuse to provide wit nesses for the Green Beret trial—executive 
privilege/ The details could be worked out with CIA counsel 
Larry Houston. "Without CIA witnesses* Nixon declared, play¬ 
ing the lawyer, H rhe rights of defendants will be prejudiced/ 

No witnesses, no trial. Creighton Abrams? Tough. We can’t 
sink the whole ship because the general hates the Green Berets. 
Let him take out his rage some other way. Etesor? Let him get 
the messages from the CIA. What can he do? HeTl have no oth¬ 
er choice but to go along. 

That would end it, Nixon thought. And there would be no 
While House fingerprints. 


DJRT ¥ THICKS At right, Nixon with Haldeman. Below. 
Russo. In covering up Ihe Green Boiet murder cose, 
Nixon triggered I he teak of the Pentagon Pape rs. 
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The Biggest Leak of Them Alt 

ON SEPTEMBER 10, El.LSBE KG HEAD KESOh'S 

explanation for dropping the charges. The CIA 
w r as not going to provide any witnesses who could 
back up the claims of'the Green Berei defendants 
that two of the agency's men had advised them to 
"get rid of Chuyen, the Vietnamese agent. Faced 
with that, Resor said, "the defendants cannot 
receive a fair trial. Accordingly, I have directed 
today tha t alJ c ha rges he d kmi ssed immed ia tely p 

L Us berg put his newspaper aside. His thoughts 
again went to those documeans in his sate. If 
he teaked them, he knew Ins whole life would 
change. He'd go to jail for many years. He’d no 
longer haw 3ns house on she Pacific Coast High¬ 
way, After [hat, who knew? He'd no longer be em¬ 
ployable as a government consultant. Who else 
was interested in his arcane skills? 

But another vision of devastation, less per¬ 
sonal, came into his mind: thou¬ 
sands of dead and maimed Amer¬ 
ican soldiers for years to come, A 
million dead Vietnamese, Lao¬ 
tian s a ud Cam bod ia ns. Vilhges i n 
flames, peasants wailing. I[ was a 
trail of carnage that stretched 
over and beyond the horizons of 
his imagination. 

Hie King had to stop. The mur¬ 
der of Chuyen was just one more 
death, but it was one too many. 

The documents in his safe were 
the solution to a mass murder 
mystery. EUsberg thought. They 
explained why 2 million Vietnam¬ 
ese had died on America's Cold 

War chessboard. They explained how four American presidents 
had secretly, and fruitlessly, escalated their war before l^ixon 
w r ns elected. Now, a new chapter in the history of crime u r as 
about to be opened. 

Only if Congress and the American people saw the secret 
documents themselves would they be persuaded to believe what 
EUsberg knew: that Nixon and Kissinger were planning another 
escalation while professing peace. That they would be bombing 
Cambodia despite the forceful and successful denials by the 
White House six months earlier. That [he United States has been 
mucking around in Laos and Cambodia for a long, long rime. 
Tbar rhc United States had been running death squads under the 
cover of a police program called Phoenix. 




Nixon had 
just triggered 
the biggest leak 
of them all, 
the whole secret, 
sordid history. 


If Congress understood the 
past. EUsberg thought, it might be 
persuaded to consider the bloody 
future, He called Anthony Russo, 
a colleague at the Rand think tank m .Santa Monica. Russo had 
worked on the secret tiistorv project, and like Elkberg, he had 
once been a Pentagon consultant and Vietnam believer. 

“Do you know where there's a good photo copying machine?" 
EUsberg asked. Russo did, and he was ready to go. He could start 
copying the papers that night, he said. 

“Let's do it.“ EUsberg said. 

How wonderfully ironic. EUsberg thought as he hung up, 
that Nixon thought he could keep all of the secrets bottled up 
forever. Not this time, EUsberg vowed. Not this murder. Nix¬ 
on had just triggered the biggest leak of them all, the whole 
secret, sordid history. 

The Pentagon Papers were on their ivay.O 
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SPACE 

Lunar 

Passage 

The moon isn't made of Swiss cheese, 
but it does have a lot of deep tunnels 
that could be great news for colonists 
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H SMALL HOLES IN A LARGE CRATER NEAR THE MOON'S 

north pole may lead to a network of lava tubes, 
according 10 a new discovery, because those sky lit 
holes could offer passageways into the moon s inte¬ 
rior, where scientists believe we could reach lunar ice. 
Finding water on the moon would be huge boon. 

These sky lights, according to research presented 
recently at NASA's Lunar Science for Landed Mis¬ 
sions Workshop, are holes in the ceilings of lava tubes, 
empty tunnels left over from volcanoes that erupted 
millions of years ago. Lava tubes also form on Earth 
during some volcanic eruptions when the outer edges 
of a lava How cool, encasing warmer, still Ho wing lava. 
Scientists had already spotted about 200 of what 
they believe are lava tube skylights closer to the moon’s 
cc] ua tor. I n i mages of the luna r su rface. they don't quite 
look like craters caused by impacts because they don't 
have rims. But unlike (he previously discovered en¬ 
trances, the newly identified potential skylights would 
be much closer to the moon's pole, at about 340 miles 
away. That makes them tantalizing]? close to water ice, 
which could be crucially important for either crewed 
missions or robotic ones. Humans need water to sur¬ 
vive. and the less they can tote with them the better, 
but water could also become a fuel for rockets to gel 
humans, cargo or robots back to Earth. 

Lead researcher Pascal Lee. a planetary scientist at 
NASA's Atnes Research Center, compares the tunnels 
to “a subway station after nuclear war 8 —with rough 
walls and ceilings that have collapsed in patches, leav¬ 
ing what look like skylights. On the surface, those tun ■ 
nds show up as narrow, winding depressions that sci¬ 
entists believe trace the paths of squashed lava tubes. 

The next step, Lee says, is getting a better look at 
the tubes—but it will take a special kind of explorer, 
since rovers can't handle terrain that uneven. "What 
1 think would be the best way lo explore these caves 
would be to have a mini drone" Lee says. Without an 
atmosphere, a lunar drone can't use propellers, so 
instead he suggests these robotic explorers could be 

powered by miniature rocket 
thrusters. And if they're sue- 

_ cessful, they could even find 

HEGHflH B urtels enough water to fuel their 

* th 4 n bs j: u (5 fell ow visi tors. O 
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RESEARCH 

Pharma 

Chameleon 

An Al breakthrough could load to a silver 
bullet for Alzheimer's and offer a faster, 
cheaper way to find life-changing drugs 


D IF VE RC F. CENO Vi ICS CO FOL’ N DEE. 

Alice Zhang is right, the kind of 
technology that allows you to search 
the web lor “Japanese baseball jer¬ 
seys'’ and find a $49.99 Hokkaido 
ishppomHarn Fighters shirt will help 
discover a cure for Alzheimer's, 

And that’s just the beginning. Her 
company could make traditional drug 
research in a lab seem more outmoded 
than an Amish wagon on an eight-l ane 
highway. Most new Big Pharma drugs 
have gone th rough a painstaking pro¬ 
cess of lab research and trials that 
went on for 10 lo 15 iears and cost as 
m uch as $2 billion. Verge seems to be 
showing how to take rha[ analog pro¬ 
cess and make it digital. And we all 
know what happens when arnlhing 
goes from analog to digital; costs dive 
and Supply shoots up. People used to 
buy a vinyl album for S12 but now can 
just stream it on Sparity For nearly 
nothing. In Verge Genomics, you can 
see the promise of a similar transfor¬ 
mation in pharmaceuticals. 

Verge has been getting a good 
deal oF attention, in part because of 
Zhang—a -year-old Ph.D. dropout 
female CEO who vows to find treat¬ 
ments tor So Far-incurable neuro- 
logical diseases by using artificial 
inteltigenee. Her se ory goes like thii: 
She was at the University of Califor¬ 
nia, Los Angeles, going tor a neuro¬ 
science Ph D. and feeling Frustrated 


with the pace of drug development. 

As she tells me. drug researchers 
ii sual ly zero i n on one gen e at a time, 
looking For a key to turning off a dis¬ 
ease like Alzheimer’s or Parkinson's. 

Yet such diseases are typically caused 
by interactions within a complex 
network of genes, and few tools exist 
for understanding those networks. 

For her F J h.D. program, Zhang wrote 
software to find such networks—an 
approach inspired by the algorithm 
behind Google's search engine. 

Zhang initially looked For net¬ 
works of genes that might help nerves 
regenerate after an injury. Her first 
success was Finding a compound 
[hat helped mice recover the use of 
their legs after they were crushed. The 
mice got better four times Faster rhan 
through natural healing processes. 

(I didn't want to ask how the mice's 
legs were crushed- Tiny sieamroll- 
ers driven by mobster rats?) "Others 
had tried thousands of drugs and got 
nothing," she says. With her software, 
she quickly got to a drug that worked- 

Zhang concluded that writing a 
Ph.D. thesis a handful of scientists 
might read wasn't going to have the 
impact she wanted. She 
had grown up with an 
activist mentality—her 

father was part of the _ 

Democracy Wall move- keuih h.a h e t 

mem in China in the 


1970s and fled to the U.S. m the 1980s. 
She felt she had to commercialize 
her work. "1 left three months shy of 
graduating, much to the anger of my 
parents," she says. She co-founded 
Verge with biomedical engineer |ason 
Chen, and the duo won a slot at the 
Y Com hi n a tor startup accelerator 
in Silicon Valley. En 2015, Verge rook 
in $4 million in venture capital The 
company hired neuroscientists and 
computer scientists, threw them into 
an office and had them build sophis¬ 
ticated Al to map interactions among 
genes involved in a neurological dis¬ 
ease. Once the networks are mapped. 
Verge’s soft ware looks for drugs that 
can affect all the genes in the network 
at once to essentially turn off the dis¬ 
ease. 31 can look for millions of possible 
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answers in the rime it would take a 
human to set upon* lab experiment. 

As with any Al h the key is an enor¬ 
mous a mount of data, and such data 
has exploded in recent years, thanks 
ro cheap and easy genetic testing. 
To get huge genetic data sets to feed 
its AI. Verge forged a partnership 
with Columbia University and three 
ot h er u n ive rsi t lcs. a nd a no fher v;i t h 
the National Institutes of Health, 
Scripps Research Institute and the 
Dresden Un he rsi ty of Tech noiogy. 

Zhang believes Verge will have a Lou 
Gehrigs disease drug in clinical trials 
within five years. "Once we have our 
first success in a disease, what we do 
will be very scalable; she says, As Verge 
and other companies hone Al-based 
approaches to drug discovery, new 


cures for neurological conditions, 
including Alzheimer's, could come 
quickly. “Our software platform will be 
able to discover not one drug but doz¬ 
ens of bd I ion-dollar drugs" she says. 

Verge isn't the only company to see 
this trend toward AI drug discovery. 
A tom wise, tbu tided by Al researchers 


Machine learning 
Is predicting which 
antibiotics will be 
most effective, helping 
patients get better 
faster, with fewer pills. 


a i brain -therapy Zhang believes 
hei company will liave a Lou Gehrig's 
disease drug in clinical trials In five years, 
thanks to software that can quickly 
search for millions of possible answers. 


from the University of Toronto, is 
collaborating with Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, IBM, Merck and two dozen 
other companies and research labs. 
Atoimvise's technology uses machine 
learning to study how potential drug 
molecules Interact and bmd with 
target molecules in the body, and 
promises to make predictions aboul 
compounds before testing them in 
labs. TIide could gready speed discov¬ 
ery of effec t ive d rugs. I BiM resea rehers 
haw been developing AI tools That can 
look for patterns in the side effectsot 
drugs and make predictions about 
what other conditions a drug might 
rrear. A company called ID Genomics 
is using machine learning to predict 
which antibiotics will be most effec¬ 
tive on bugs, helping patients get bet¬ 
ter faster, with fewer pills. 

Zhang foresees the rise of a new 
generation of pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies bulk on software and com¬ 
putation. Digitizing drug discovery 
could save an average of $330 million 
per approved drug, according ro a 
recent Morgan Stanley analysis. The 
major drug companies will be forced 
to foln this wave, notes Ricky Gold- 
wasser r co-author of the report—or 
ihey H J| wind up as creaky as a com¬ 
pany like Sears, which never made a 
transition to the digital era. 

Falling drug prices would be a 
huge win for the public, of course. 
But it's a much bigger win 1 f AE can 
help us crack neurological diseases 
like Alzheimer's, which afflicts 
million Americans. Thar would be a 
much better outcome from search 
technology than just hoping Google 
will someday answer the query 
"Where arc my key^'D 
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HIGH, LOU * EVERYTHING IN BETWEEN 



Lebanese direcfor Ziad Doueiri makes 
films sympathetic to all sides in the Middle 
East conflict, including Israelis. Its not , ■ 
a recipe for tjig box office back home 
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RAGE AGAINST THE MACHINE 
HenryRollins, NewAgingguru Rtf G 



P EN AMERICA, T fi £ INSULT HAS 6 E E N 

nominated for an Academy Award for best 
foreign language film. It is the first time Lebanon 
has had a horse in the Oscar race, a rare moment 
of artistic recognition fora country better known 
for a savage civil war that pitted Christians against 
Muslims and their Palesti nian allies. 

But don't expect parades in Lebanon. Theaters 
in predominantly Muslim West Beirut are boy¬ 
cotting The Insult, as are Palestinians on the West 
Bank. And left-wing critics arc campaigning to get 
the film banned throughout the rest of Lebanon. 

Zlad Doueiri has come lo expect this mixture 
of acclaim from abroad and opprobrium at home. 
Last September,after winning international praise 
for h is film The Attack the Lebanese director Hew 
hack to Beirut, where authorities stopped hi in at 
the airport and ordered him to appear before a 
military court to answer charges of 
treason. The reason: He had shot that 
film in Israel, enemy territory that is 
off-limits to Lebanese citizens. 

Doueiri, 54, also holds U.S. citizen 
ship, and he had informed Lebanese 
authorities of his intention to film 
in Israel using his American passport, so he Was 
released, But the fierce debate between the director 
and his critics over the way Arab artists should deal 
with polities, Israel and historical memory contin¬ 
ues to surround his work. “Go see my films, throw 
a tomato at the screen; that's your right, H Doueiri 
says, "You can hate my movies as much as you want. 
Bur you can't ask other people not to see my movies." 

Doueiri's work is reminiscent of that of the Ira¬ 
nian director Asghar Farhadi, whose suspensefu3 
explorations of knotty ethical issues, like the emo¬ 
tionally wrenching divorce in the Oscar-winning A 
Separation (2011), have met with similar censure 
in his home Country. The Insult, set in modern-day 
Beirut, shows how a personal slight can escalate 
Into a conflagration tha! threatens to consume 
all of Lebanon, But it also demonstrates how the 
unhealed psychological wounds from the country's 
15-year civil war, which lasted from 1975 to 1990, 
still have the power to blow the most trivial of daily 
encounters out of all proportion. 


The plot involves a fiercely nationalistic Lebanese 
Christian car mechanic and an aging Palestinian 
construction foreman who argue over an illegal 
drain pipe. The Palestinian curses the Christian, who 
demands an apology. When the Palestinian tries to 
apologize, the Christian insults him. The Palestin¬ 
ian punches the Christian, breaking two of his ribs. 
The matter ends up in court, where an account of a 
long- forgot Een massacre during [he war is presented 
to explain the behavior of a key character. The movie 
is a sEudy in how personal identities arc shaped by 
the region's tribal conflicts. 

At first glance, American audiences might view 
the film as a Middle East history lesson couched 
in a taut courtroom drama. But in these polarized 
times, when issues like refuge and immigration 
divide Americans more deeply than ever, the movie 
also offers a chilling glimpse at what can happen to 
a society when leaders intentionally 
encourage division between groups, 
creating a modem tribalism. 


DOUEIRI HAS DRAWN FROM HIS 
autobiography and that of his family to 
make a body of work that exposes the 
Subtleties of Middle Eastern life and bow the region's 
conflicts have shaped his characters. He greiv up a 
secular Muslim in an upper-middle-class home in 
West Beirut, but he studied ai a French-speaking 
East Beirut school. His mother was an attorney, his 
father a businessman. Doueiri was a teenager when 
the Lebanese civil war erupted in 1975, His first film. 
IVesf Beirut, which won the director's prize at the 
1998 Cannes Film Festival, follows teenaged Tarek 
and bis friends at the outbreak of the war. As the city 
becomes a war zone, they blithely ignore the dangers. 
But slowly the rubble accumulates, the streets grow 
more dangerous, and the war eventually narrows 
their world. The final blow to their innocence comes 
with the death of Tarek's mother. 

The making of Beirut represented some¬ 
thing of a homecoming for Doueiri, who had been 
living in rhe U.S. since Israel’s 1982 Lebanon inva¬ 
sion, first as a film student at San Diego State Uni¬ 
versity, then as a camera assistant in Los Angeles for 
Quentin Tarantino on his first three films, Reservoir 
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Dogs. Pulp Fiction and farfrfc Brown. 
(A "fantastic school” says Doueiri T 
During this time, he met American 
jews and expatriate Israelis for the 
first time, and the hard-line poli¬ 
ties Instilled in him by his fiercely 
pm-Palcstininn parenls sohcried. 

"Von meet people who eat like yon. 
go to class like you, go to parties like 
you" lie says, "Then you start having 
a dialogue, and slowly you change, I 
evert met Israelis, some of whom had 
been in the army in Lebanon in 19S2- 
It made me feet very uncomfortable 
at first. But then they tell you they 
didn't want to be there. You iaik. and 
it demystifies your enemy. This Datlh 
Vader image of the Jew falls apart/ 

After making West Beirut, he fell 
in love with Jodie Touma, a Leb¬ 
anese Christian woman, and they 
began working together on scripts, 
i nc I udJ n g The A ttack They marri ed, 
had a child, moved to Paris in 2011 
and later divorced, but they remain 
friends and continue to collaborate. 
And the impact of their relationship 
on Doueiri's films is clear: Because he 
and Touma came from communities 
that loathed each other during the 
civil war. both their persona] and 
professional partnership became an 
exercise In empathy tor the other side. 

HfE ATTACK TEI.LS THE STORY OF A 
successful Israeli-Arah doctor liv¬ 
ing in Tel Aviv whose w ell-educated 
Christian Arab wife becomes a sui¬ 
cide bomber, kilting half a dozen 
children The doctor struggles to 
understand his wife's motivation. In 
the end, he is rejected by both the 
Israelis and the Palestinians. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST Top, Doueirl 
with stars of Tfre insult at the Venice 
Film Festival last August. Bottom. Ati el 
Karam stars as a Lebanese Christian 
who argues with a Palestinian refugee. 


~[ thought l made a fair movie, a 
movie that was complex, that shows 
there are two sides or [he narrative/ 
says Doueiri, "There is the Israeli nar- 
ra c i ve. The re is t h e Ara b na rra t i ve / 
And that was a problem in Leba¬ 
non. The court cry's long history of war 
with Israel has. created entrenched 
hatred for its southern neighbor. Isra¬ 
el's creation in 1943 sent thousands 
of Palestinian refugees inro camps in 
Lebanon that turned into permanent 
towns and neighborhoods, Israeli 
forces repeatedly attacked Lebanon 
in retaliation for Palestinian guerrilla 
raids that originated from Lebanese 
territory and occupied southern Leb^ 
anon from 1932 until 2000. In 2000. 
Israel fought a monthlong war against 
Hezbollah that destroyed much of 


“For Arab critics, 
there is no nuance. 
For me, there is 
only nuance/’ 



Leba noil's i nfra sf me tu re. 

Against that fraught backdrop, 
critics fell Doueiri had gone too far 
in making his him in Israel and hir¬ 
ing an Israeli crew and actors, “We 
are ac war with Israel. And when you 
□ re at war., you can't deal with them 
like a neighboring country/ Pierre 
A hi Saab, deputy editor-in-chief of 
Lebanon's At-Akhbar newspaper, told 
Tkt New Font Times, 

Although the film was shot in Israel, 
Lebanese authorities cleared it for the 
cou nf ry's movi e theaters. B u t afte ran 
i n [ense 1 obhying campaign by anti ■ I s- 
raets critics who branded Doueiri a 
Zionist and a collaborator, the Arab 
League's 22 members, including Leb¬ 
anon, boycotted the film. For Arab 
critics, even a suggestion of sympathy 
for Israel is not an option, “for them, 
(here is no nuance/ says Doueiri, “For 
me, there is only nuance/ 

The same critics have been trying 
to block The Insult from being shown, 
largely because the movie portrays 
Palestinians not only as victims bur 
also as responsible for atrocities 
during the Lebanese civil w r ar. "Ziad 
Doueiri is not entitled to show 7 his 
film in Lebanon/Abi Saab wrote in 
Al-Akh her last September 

The Oscar nomination, as well as 
a possible win on March 4, offers 
Doueiri some hope that fellow Arabs h 
and especially Palestinians, will see 
his movie, 

“We're saying there has been an 
injustice done to the Palestinians, but 
the Palestinians also have done an 
injustice to others, and that's a new 
thing, that sa taboo being broken/ lie 
says. "As a Palestinian today, you must 
prove that you’re with human rights 
and freedom of expression. Aren't 
you asking for the occupation to 
end? Then show me thar you're wor¬ 
thy, that you want a land of freedom. 
Don't go banning movies/ n 
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Super 80 

The Man of Steel's upcoming birthday offers a gift 
to fans: an unpublished story by his creators 


H on apr i lib, i<us,jtcnc>.vc<toi/<3 
INTc. 1 hk newsstands, and the 
world was introduced to Superman. 
Created by Jerry Siegel and |oe Slius 
ter—two young guys out of Cleve¬ 
land—the character was so primal, 
so evocative, so revolutionary that he 
instantly connected with readers (kids 
and adults a Kike), altered the fortunes 
of the lowly comic book and bin bed 
a new concept; the superhero. With¬ 
out Siegel and Shuster's Imagination, 
without Superman—indeed, without 
Action Comics —our pop culture land¬ 
scape would be a blander place. 

Eighty years later, and Action 
Comics is still making history: The 
1,000th issue will hit stands on April 
1&To coincide with that milestone, its 


publisher, DC, will release a hardcover 
book,Acfron Comics 000:30 Tears 
of Supermini. Curated by longtime 
DC writer and editor Paul Levity {75 
Years of DC Comics: The A rf of Modern 
Mythmaking), it will include a 12-page 
unpublished Superman story from 
1945. drawn by artists In Shuster's stu 
die and likely written by Siegel. Lcvitz 
said lawyers found checks that prove 
Siegel was paid for the script h though 
no one can verify the authorship 
beyond that. ‘We're being cautious in 
how we phrase it," Levitz says. "There 
are no records worth a damn." 

The story's inclusion is a belated 
tribute to the duo behind what has 
become a seminal work. H in all of the 
history of literature, there are only 


five fictional characters known to 
etery man. woman and child on the 
planet," science fiction author Har¬ 
lan Ellison wrote in 19S8. “Mickey 
Mouse, Sherlock Holmes. Tarzan, 
Robin Hood,,,and Superman," 

And yet, Siegel and Shuster (who 
died in 1996 and 1992, respectively) 
were royally screwed, first by DC, then 
by an inflexible justice system hiding 
behind copyright laws. The three- 
panel version of their story; The two 
were paid Si30 for their initial Super¬ 
man idea, spent decades lighting for 
their rights as Superman's creators 
and were at the edge of destitution 
before finally receiving a pension 
from the publisher, along with resto¬ 
ration of their creator credirs. 

•Siegel and Sinister'? unfortunate 
history with Superman—and their 
inability to share in the rewards of 
his success—soured them on the char- 
acter But ‘‘in Jater years." says Levitz. 
‘they took such joy that this thing—a 
moment of their childhood and then 
many years of work as grow n me n— 
lived on. and they could haw a front- 
row seat to watching people care.' 

Eight decades after Action Comics 
Mo. 1 leapt off newsstands, our rela¬ 
tionship with Superman has gotten 
complex. In an ironic age. Rah El's 
earnestness can seem stodgy: He b s 
not dark enough. He's unnecessary. 
Even worse, he's boring. 

Wrong, all of it. Just ask the kid who 
finds confidence by tying a red towel 
around his neck. Or the immigrant 
who sees a kindred spirit in the ref- 
1 ugee who escaped the dying planet 
I Krypton. Or the soldier who finds 
a bulletproof mascot 
in the Man of Steel. 
B¥ "Super man is us," au i hor 

_ _ Ray Brad hu ry wrote in 

UAHtt 1987,'andweareSuper- 

cifiHF A€ it a ma n. - Thirty yea rs la ter, 

m v\ ,j a , l ^miu an i i-a that's still true. D 
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of violence. Some of that has to do 
Kith the inevitable wear and tear 
inflicted by mosh pits and howl¬ 
ing into microphones. Bui it's also 
the flexibility (at least emotionally) 
that conies with middle age. “Tm in 
the gym all the time—l\ p e been go¬ 
ing since I was 16, and it's all gone: 
knees, hips, shoulders,” says Rollins. 
'But if you don't laugh about getting 
older, all you can do is bemoan your 
own aging carcass ' 

He describes his current state of 
mind as * finally agreeing with your¬ 
self as to who you are." With that 
comes the willingness to walk away 
from what isn’t working, rather 
than (as he sometimes did in the 
past) banging his head against the 
wall, Tm going to slop showing up, 
because life is short, and Fm done.* 
lie says. “My ass hurts. I r m tired." 

Rollins had some fun at his own 
expense on a recent episode of PbrF- 
landia. In the sketch, he plays one 
of three aging punk rockers—along 
with Fugazi drummer Brendan 
Canty and Nin'ana's Krisi Hovosel- 
ic—trying to get their old band back 
together. At one point, the trio, easily 
distracted while reliearsing, goes 
antiquing. p l used to hate everything 
when 1 was young." says the Rollins 
character. ^Now I love a lot of ihlngs." 
One of them being Bruno Mars. 

Even when he was a wall of angry 


D HAPOCOfce-PUNK PIONEER 
Henry Rollins was famous for 
healing the crap out of unruly fans. 
As the frontman for Black Flag, he 
was anti.-authority, nonconformist 
and i n ten t ion al ly aJ iena E mg —even, 
at times, to his fellow band members. 
(Flag's founder, Greg Ginn, once 
called him a “macho asshole") 

The band broke up 
in 1936 (with brief 
reunions in 2003 and 
2013), and Rollins, who 
is about to turn 57, is no 
longer in the business 


EH I LY GfltIDfTTE 

Ifl ftgffiiiygnen^toi 


ANGER MANAGEMENT At left, Hollins 
performs with the Roiiins Band in 200G: 
opposite, Black Flag's Dei Cadent 
Rollins. Ginn and Sill Stevenson In 1986 . 
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muscle, Rollins was as inclined to 
advocate for LGBT issues as punch 
a skinhead. Slowly, though, thought¬ 
fulness and acerbic wit edged out 
the rage. He learned some of that 
while traveling die world as a spo¬ 
ken word artist. He has written over 
16 books, some of them drawn from 
the journals be kept on the road 
with Black Flag and fater the Rollins 
Band. For seven years, he wrote a cul¬ 
ture column for LA Weekly. "I don't 
know how to say this gracefully, but 
it wasn't for the money, H says Rollins. 

"I thought, I must rvrt% love this* 

In 20l£ p a new owner, Semanal 
Media, tired all of Rollins's Weekly 
friends and colleagues, "They weren't 
given any notice, just a ’Get out'' 
says Rollins. "Later rhar day, the new 
editor called to say.’You're part of LA 
Wcefdtfs PNA- 1 He wanted me to stay 
on, and. 1 thought, Waitl I stay, and 
my great editor, Andy Herman, and 


“If I don't write my 
article, I feel like I’m 
missi ng a kidney or 
something/' 


his staff,, who bent over backwards— 
the level of dedication for any week¬ 
ly. you just crush yourself—they are 
completely dismissed?" 

Rollins promptly quit and moved 
his column to his eponymous website 
“I miss my job and my workmates, but 
I can’t stop writing this thing. If 1 
don't go lo the gym, I get depressed. 
If I don't write my article, I fed like 
I’m missing a kidney or someth ing/ 

There are usually & few projects 
competing for bis time, a blend of 
his pigeo n hole- resistsn t passions 
(the anti-war activist. for example, 
regularly performs for American 


soldiers through the USG). There's 
him and TV work (a memorable 
white supremacist gang leader on 
Sons of Anarchyi he was also a judge 
on RuPaul's Drag Race): his imprint, 
2-13-61 (named for his birthday, it has 
published his work, as well as that 
of Nick Cave and F.xene Cervenka, 
among other punk greats); and a 
Sunday night radio show For KCRW, 
an N r PR station in LA. The show, 
offering a wide range of music, is 
aimed at the "13' or 14-year-old hoy 
or girl who no one in town likes," 
says Rollins. "At leasi they get two 
hours a week where they can hear 
good music put together by some¬ 
one who accepts them uncondi¬ 
tionally The show's for young peo¬ 
ple/ he adds* "but all the old bas¬ 
tards can show up too iF they want, 
because it’s free/ 

Rollins hasn't meilowed so much 
as found a balance between mbilism 
and optimism, and that “optimism 
doesn't lie in the hate mail I get. 
There's no turning some guy around 
who says, ““Libtard, get out of my 
country!' You don't change the mind 
of an adult my age/ He tells his radio 
audience, "Don't argue with your 
unde. Find a way to dig the guy, enjoy 
what you can. because lie'll be gone, 
and you'll miss him. Rut you’re not 
gonna change his mind. 

Tm not trying to shove anyone 
into a grave/ he goes on, "but the gen¬ 
eration that watches Fox News and 
supports Trump is dying off/ For Rol 
I ins, that spells hope. “American kids 
today* I don'E believe you'll be able to 
convince [hem to get on board with 
racism. Most of the music on their 
phone is made by African-Americans. 
Their last elected prom queen was a 
boy. and everyone [bought that was 
awesome, This isn't a group that'll let 
you sell climate change as a liberal 
plot to end the world." D 
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PARTING SHOT 

Nicolas Cage 


B atter making hes name in cmssic comedies— peggi w got m ahmed, 
Moonstruck end Raising Arizona (not a bad opening resutn£)—Nie Cage 
segued into intense dramas, like David Lynch's Wihl at Heart (1990) and his 
Oscar-winning performance in leaving las 1/egfls (1995). But that was just 
Act I and II, fly 1997, the actor had graduated to...let's call it the borderline 
nutso phase of his career: the high-octane, low-talking eccentrics of Face/ 
OJf(1997) and Lieutenant (2009). to name just two. And Cage gets it: He 
knows how over the top his performances can look out of contest. But there's 
serious deliberation behind the 54 yea r-old actors madness. 

Newsweek talked with Cage about how he gets into character. Most recently, 
it was an aging metal head rocker with an urge to kill his son and daughter 
in the pitch-black comedy Mom and Dad. The movie {and Cage) accelerates 
from icto to 90 within the first 20 minutes and never lets up, a manic 
pace the acior appreciatively calls '‘operat ic/ 



“If I don’t have 
enough anger 
^ in my own 
^.life, I look for 
something in 
the newspaper 
~ that really 
pisses 
me off” 


How do you prep for a scene 
in which your character Is 
extremely emotional? 

If I don't have enough anger in my 
own Isfe. I look tor someth mg mthe 
newspaper that really pisses me olf r 
and I use that. Sometimes I'll write a 
message to all I he parents in the world 
whoVe lost their children, and I'll put 
it in my pocket, read it at the right 
moment and were off. I did a movie 
ca lled Joe, In one scene, there was a 
bar brawl, and I just didn't have that 
level of rage in me, So I read a story 
about a little boy, a toddler, who fell 
into a pd of wild dogs at the zoo. There 
was nobody there to save him, he was 
killed. That really angered me, 


Your Mom and Dad character, 
Brent, has a classic Cage moment: 
He cracks a pool table in half 
with a sledgehammer while 
sc reechl ng t he so n g 
“Hokey Pokey. 4 * Explain. 

The singing wasn't in the script, 

Brent is really frustrated there, and it 
made me think about those days in 
kindergarten where the teacher made 
you get into a circle and sing that song, 
I knew even at 5 years old that the 
bureau of education had created that 
song to separate uncoordinated kids 
from coordinated ones. I was very 
protective of my friends and found it 
condescending. It pissed me off, 


What's the last movie 
that blew you away? 

Dunkirk. It's so original! I saw it 
five times. —Emiiy Gaudette 
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